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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


if you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: ; 


RETOMER, GOs ccc csivccs 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carclina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


DOESES.. TOR: « cicecens 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash........ 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo..... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 

Mary land 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7042 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 9£101 
206-442-7620 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
8)6-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14289 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass........ 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo........ 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca.. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I]l........ 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 


Room 10007 
Federal Bldg. 

450 Colden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1518S Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


Liblian Calhoun 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 











Week of August 27, 1973 
ELMIRA PLAN APPROVED FOR MINORITY 
HIRING IN AREA'S CONSTRUCTION TRADES 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has approved a plan formulated voluntwrily 
by construction contractors, trade unions and minority groups in the Elmira, N.Y., area, 
to brina more minority craftsmen into construction jobs. 

The plan sets goals for a five-county area which would result in minority workers 
constituting 4 percent of the workforce in 12 construction crafts. 

Of 2,138 members of these craft unions in the area, 154 presently are minorities but 
all except 31 of them are in the laborers’ union. The plan would bring to 58 the number 
of skilled minority craftsmen over a three-year period. 

Minorities comprise about 2 percent of the area's population. 

The affected area comprises the counties of Chemung, Steuben, Schuyler, Tioga and 
Yates, known as the "Southern Tier." 

Phillip J. Davis, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and Director of the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance, said approval of the "Elmira Plan” brings to 58 the number 
of Federally-approved voluntary, or "hometown," plans devised to expand equal employment 
opportunity in the nation’s construction industry. 

Under the plans, contractors and subcontractors holding contracts of more than 
$10,000 on a Federally-involved construction project valued in excess of $500,000 must 
exert good-faith efforts to employ a sufficient number of minorities in affected trades 
in accordance with goals stated in each plan. Failure to do so would result in contract 
cancellation or debarment from future Federal contracts. 

The stated objective of the "Elmira Plan" is to establish "a comprehensive program 
to encourage and facilitate employment of minority group persons in the building construction 
trades and to encourage and facilitate the admission of such persons to membership in 
unions representirg employees in those trades." 

Parties to the Elmira Plan are the Chemung Valley Builders Association; the Elmira- 
Corning Buildina Trades Council, and the Southern Tier Employment Council, representing 
the contractors, unions and the community, respectively. 


(MORE) 
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The following crafts and locals are signatory to the plan: Plumbers and Pipefitters 
#109, Laborers #1358, Bricklayers and Brickmasons #23, Carpenters #532, Carpenters #700, 
Sheetmetal Workers #112, Electrical Workers #139, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers #392, 
Painters #324, Ironworkers #436, Roofers #51, Operating Engineers #832, Glaziers and 
Glassworkers #1988. 

Contractors and subcontractors will be required to certify in writing that both 
they and the unions with whom they have collective bargaining contracts are signatories 
to the plan and will fully carry out the various provisions of the plan. 

Non-union contractors; contractors whose unions do not subscribe to the plan; those 
contractors who do not sign and implement provisions of the agreement, and contractors 
no longer participating in the plan, will be subject to parallel requirements of Federal! 
Equal Employment Opportunity bid conditions. 

Minority is defined as including Negroes, Spanish surnamed Americans, Orientals, and 
American Indians, and includes both men and women. 

An order, signed by Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan, Assistant Secretary for 
Employment Standards Bernard E.-DeLury, and OFCC Director Davis, has been sent to the 
heads of all Federal agencies. 

It advises them that the new bid conditions, effective 30 days after Department 
approval, will apply for all non-exempt Federal and Federally-assisted construction 


contracts to be awarded in the five-county area. 








Week of August 27, 1973 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 
TO PUSH JOBS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

WASHINGTON -- A broad-scale effort to develop jobs and training for hard-to-employ 
persons has been launched by the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) in cooneration 
with the Labor Department, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced. 

Brennan said the NAB's 36,000 employer-members have mounted a renewed effort to 
hire, train, and retain the disadvantaged over the next 12 months. 

Through a five-point program the NAB will continue to: 

-- Solicit business firms to provide on-the-job training; 

-- Give priority to placement of Vietnam-era veterans through coordination with 

veteran groups participating in the President's Veterans Program; 

-- Sponsor "outreach" programs in minotity and poverty areas to create awareness 

of job opportunities; 

-- Administer a management information system to measure progress and make periodic 

reports to the Labor Department; 

-- Maintain 107 metro offices, with priority given to the largest Standard 

Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA). 

The NAB will advise the Secretary of Labor and other U.S. Government officials 
involved with the program as to the most efficient methods of hiring and training 
disadvantaged workers. 

As a helpful tool for employers, the Department of Labor has announced the availa- 
bility of a new operating manual entitled, "Productive Employment of the Disadvantaged: 
Guidelines for Action." Prepared by the Human Interaction Research Institute, the manual 
was developed as a practical reference document for employers wishing to hire the 
disadvantaged. 

Since the NAB was organized in 1968, it has helped train and place 1.4 million 


disadvantaged persons in private industry jobs, includina: 


-- 360,000 placed through the federally funded JOBS program; 







-- 300,000 veterans; and 
-- 1,040,000 placed without Federal funds. 
(MORE) 
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Reviewing this record, Brennan said he saw NAB becoming "the social-action arm of 


business." He lauded NAB's success in reaching people who need help the most, "the 


veteran -- expecially the disadvantaged veteran -- youth, welfare recipients, and ex- 


offenders." 


NAB President John Z. DeLorean said: 


"The National Alliance is the only major 


peacetime cooperative effort between the three great forces in our country -- government, 


labor, and business,’ 


“our job is nowhere near being done." 


and that as long as 25 million Americans still live in poverty, 


Attached is a list of Metro offices of NAB, located in 138 cities, 31 of them self- 


supporting. Through these offices, businessmen can obtain additional information and 


assistance in developing JOBS programs. 


National Alliance of Businessmen. 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N.Y. 
Altuquerque, N.M. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Austin, Tex. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bangor, Me. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
Billings, Mont. 
Binghampton, N.Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Camden, N.J. 


Canton, Ohio 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Charlotte, N.C. 


NAB Metro Offices Cities 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hartford, Conn. 

Hempstead, N.Y. (Long Island) 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Houston, Tex. 

Huntington, W. Va. 


Indianapolis 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N.Jd. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lowell, Mass. (Merrimac Valley) 


(MORE) 


Local office numbers are in the phone book under 


Orlando, Fla. 
Passaic, N.Jd. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Peoria, I11. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R.I. 


Racine-Kenosha, Wis. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockford, I11. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Sacramento, Cal. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
St. Thomas, V.I. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
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Chicago, I11. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cumberland, Md. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 


El Paso, Tex. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N.D. 


Flint, “ich. 

Fontana, Cal. (Inland Empire) 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Fort. Worth, Tex. 

Fresno, Cal. 


NAB Metro Offices Cities con't 


Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N.J. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


New Brunswick, N.J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 

New York City 


Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Orange, Cal. 


### 


San Juan, P.R. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N.J. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Utica, New York 
Washington, D.C. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Worchester, Mass. 
York, Pa. 
Youngstown, Ohio 














FOR RELEASE: ‘LABOR DAY 1573 Editions 


SECRETARY OF LABOR BRENNAN'S 
1973 LABOR DAY MESSAGE 

WASHINGTON -- Following is the text of Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan's 
1973 Labor Day message: 

As we salute America's working men and women today for their contributions to our 
nation's prosperity, we can look back over a year of real gains -- for all Americans. 

While there are still problems facing our economy that we must work together to 
solve, we have made great strides in our efforts to restore the economy to good health: 

-- A record number of nearly 85 million American men and women are working. 

-- Employment has risen by nearly 3 million over the past year, the largest year- 

to-vear cain in almost 18 years. 

-- And the nation's overall unemployment rate, at 4.7 percent, is at its lowest 

point in more than three years. 

These are encouraging signs. 

The nation's gains in employment over the last year are tatched by the progress 
forged in meeting the special job and training needs of special groups in our society. 

Through Federal programs, employment and training opportunities for Vietnam-era 
veterans, minority group members and women have been increased. 

Since July 1972, the unemployment rate for returning Vietnam veterans has dropped 
significantly from 10.7 percent to 8.4 percent, while the number of veterans employed 
rose from 3.8 to 4.1 million. 

New apprenctices registered in programs developed or serviced by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training numbered over 70,000 for the year ending June 30 -- an 
increase of over 10,000 from the previous year. Nearly 13,000 of the new apprentices 
were minorities. 

Our federally supported manpower programs have been modified to give states and 
localities the means to meet their manpower needs on the local level. 

We have also made conditions in the American workplace safer, more healthful and more 
equitable for our working men and women. Inspections to assure compliance with federal 


(MORE) 
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job safety and wage and hour laws have been stepped up. New emergency safety standards 
to limit exposure to pesticides and certain cancer-producing agents have been established 
and the effects of heat stress and noise on the job are being explored. 

In this year of world peace, we have also see a new calm on the labor front. 

The number of working days lost due to strikes has hit a 9-year low and the President's 
Commission on Industrial Peace has created a framework for future progress toward 
strengthening the collective bargaining process. 

We can point with pride to our accomplishments as a nation over the last year to 
improve the American way of life. 

But we still have work to dd. We cannot rest on paSt gains. 

Our highest national priority on the domestic front is to solve the remaining 
problems that beset our economy. 

All of us -- in labor, management and government -- must cooperate fully in our 
national efforts to curb the inflation that saps the purchasing power of every American. 
Only by building a strong and stable economy can we move forward along the road 

to full employment and equality of opportunity for all. 

Together, as a unified people, reaching for a common goal, we can assure that every 
American has the right to live and work in a safe and healthful environment under decent 
conditions. 

Let's continue to move forward together in the coming year. 


# # # 














Week of August 27, 1973 
LABOR DEPARTMENT STUDY ASSESSES MAN- 
POWER RESEARCH IN CORRECTIONAL FIELD 

WASHINGTON -- Experimental manpower projects have performed no miracles for 
criminal offenders but they have found methods to make them more employable and keep a 
lot of them from going back to prison. 

This is the gist of a study covering the first decade of research and development 
projects for offenders, funded by the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Administration. 

Called "A Review of Manpower R & D Projects in the Correctional Field (1963 - 1973), 
Manpower Research Monograph No. 28," the study was prepared by Criminal Justice Research, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., a nonprofit research organization. 

The study analyzes 32 training and rehabilitation projects sponsored by the Manpower 
Administration that involve thousands of offenders. It is a prime source of knowledge and 
experience for criminal offender programming at State and local levels. 

"We entertain no fantasies about the degree of change which manpower projects for the 
offenders can help to bring about," the study says. "Some offenders will remain unemployed 
and unemployable no matter what programs are available. Some employers will resist hiring 
the offender despite efforts made to reduce irrational fears... 

"Some members of the criminal justice correctional institutions will defend against 
reform regardless of the collective evidence indicating longterm benefit. Some meinbers 
of the public will always be blind to social injustice and discriminatory practices 
around them..." 

Nevertheless, the study concludes, the Manpower Administration's Office of Research 
and Development has had “impressive results from its offender program." Among the gains 
have been increased employability of offenders through skill training and counseling, 
reduced recidivism in some cases, and a turnaround in the way society and the prison 
system treats offenders. 

The report can be obtained for $1.25 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washinaton, D.C. 20402. 

# # # 





World of Work 


Fish Farms Developed 
On Indian Reservations 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


G.M. of Seattle, Wash., writes: 
| understand the Department of 
Labor has helped Indian tribes es- 
tablish fish farms in their reserva- 
tion waters. This intrigues me. Can 
you tell me about this project? 

Dear G.M.: The Lummi Indians 
have learned to make money from 
the sea. Now, with Federal aid, 
they are going to teach other In- 
dian tribes how to do this. About 
80 Indians from more than 20 
tribes — from Florida to Alaska -- 
are to be trained in a nine-month 
course in all phases of water farm- 
ing. The project, developed by the 
Lummi Indian Business Council, 
covers the basic sciences related to 
aquaculture such as chemistry, 
physics and biology. Classroom in- 
struction is combined with exten- 
sive laboratory and field work at 
the training facilities on the Lum- 
mi Reservation in northwest Wash- 
ington State. will learn 
how to raise salmon, trout, fresh- 
water shrimp or other fish that can 
be grown in the natural water re- 
sources of their reservations. Upon 
completing the course, graduates 
will return to their reservations to 
promote aquaculture in their own 
tribes. The Labor Department is 
providing $180,000 for training 
costs. The intertribal training pro- 
gram takes into consideration the 
deep respect Indians have for na- 
ture. It is in keeping with environ- 
mental protection standards and 
offers solid promise for advancing 
economic development by and for 
Indians. 

* * * * 

C.l. of Baltimore, Md., writes: 
I’m a high school counselor. Part 
of my job is to advise students of 


existing job training programs, es- 
pecially for those young people 
coming from disadvantaged back- 
grounds with no hope of going on 
to higher education. I’ve heard a 
lot about OIC’s. Can you tell me 
what this stands for and what it’s 
all about? 

Dear C.I.: OIC stands for Op- 
portunities Industrial Centers. Op- 
erated primarily by and for mem- 
bers of minority groups, they pro- 
vide services ranging from out- 
reach, counseling and prevocation- 
al training to job placement and 
follow-up. OIC serves Vietnam-era 
veterans, migrants, ex-offenders, 
youth, welfare recipients and oth- 
ers who need their help. The pro- 
gram began in 1964 with financing 
from church and community 

oups, the Ford Foundation and 
ater from the Department of La- 
bor. There are 103 Centers across 
the country financed by the Labor 
Department. You can find out 
where they are located by looking 
in your phone directory or con- 
tacting your local State employ- 
ment office. 

** * * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 






















Octane 


Dear Consumer: 






Ratings: 


_ What Are They? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 


Office of Consumer Affairs 


A proposed regulation issued by the Cost of Liv- 


ing Council may soon require the posting of octane 
ratings on all gasoline pumps. 

To make the most of this information—should 
the regulation be implemented on Sept. 12—you may 
want to learn more about what octane is and how it 


works. 


According to the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute 
(API), octane is a measure 
of a gasoline’s ability to re- 
sist knock. Knock is a sharp, 
metallic noise resulting from 
uncontrolled combustion in 
the car’s engine. Knock loud 
enough to be audible may be 
annoying, but it will rarely 
cause engine damage. In- 
tense, sustained knock, on the 
other hand, can harm engine 
pistons. 

As a basic rule of thumb, 

94 is the octane rating of 
regular gas and 100 is the 
rating for premium. Premi- 
um is often required for cars 
with large, high-compression 
engines. These engines are 
more powerful than smaller 
engines, but they also have a 
greater tendency to knock— 
consequently, they need gaso- 
line of a higher octane num- 
ber. 

There is no benefit from 
using gasoline higher in oc- 
tane number than needed to 
prevent knock. (For this rea- 
son, regular gas is usually 
recommended for small cars.} 
Why pay the extra price 
for higher octane gas when 
the lower cost-per-gailon gas 
will do the job and not dam- 
age your car’s engine? 

In addition to your car's 
engine size, there are other 
factors that influence the 


knocking characteristics of a 
car: 


@ Temperature — higher 
octane gas may be needed in 
hot weather to avoid knock; 

@ Altitude and humidity 
—higher octane gas usually 
is needed in lower altitudes 
and when humidity is low; 

@ Spark timing — when 
the spark-timing setting is 
advanced, the engine needs 
higher octane to control 
knock; 

@ Method of driving— 
sudden acceleration may re- 
sult in a need for greater oc- 
tane; start-and-stop driving 
increases combustion deposit 
build-up and thus increases 
the need for higher octane. 

The following are some 
suggestions from API that 
may help you determine the 
octane requirements for your 
care: 

@ Consider the manufac- 
turer’s recommendations or 
discuss the selection of gaso- 
line with your local car deal- 
er. 

@ If sustained knock is 
encountered, try gasoline of 
higher octane quality until 
you find the octane rating 
that controls knock, 

@ If you encounter knock 
after your new car has been 
driven several thousand miles, 
select a higher octane gaso- 
line. According to API, as a 
new car is driven. the octane 
requirements increase due to 
build-up of combustion depos- 
its in your engine, 











Week of August 27, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The total real output of goods and services--what our economy produces--rose 6.2 


percent from the second quarter of 1972 to the second quarter of 1973, the U.S. Commerce 


Department reports. 
# # # 


Per capita disposable income in real terms--actual purchasing power-rose 5.3 
percent from the second quarter of 1972 to the second quarter of this year, according 


to the Council of Economic Advisors. 


# ## 


The U.S. Labor force is expected to expand by 15.9 million during the 1970s, 
reaching 101.8 million by 1980, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. 

## # 
The teenager labor force, which increased from 5.2 million in 1960 to over 7.6 


million in 1970, is expected to reach 8.3 million by 1980, according to the U.S. Labor 


Department. 
# # # 


In an average week in 1972, 2.4 million nonfarm employees were on unscheduled absence 


for the part of the week, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 





